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SAYING NO TO THE DEBT 


INTRODUCTION 


There is a myth in my country that growing cash 
crops, particularly those for export, and taking a 
loanto produce cash crops are signs of develop- 
ment, modernization, civilization, progress. 
Growing cash crops is astatus symbol. 


My father settled on a 10-acre plot in a sugar 
cane growing region of Nyanza Province, 
Kenya. According to Kenyan government regu- 
lations, 7.5 of the total 10 acres had to be given 
to growing sugar cane. Only the remaining 2.5 
acres could be used for housing and subsis- 
tance farming. 


Little by little, my family realized that we were 
producing sugar always at a loss. Our input 
always far exceeded our earnings. Since we 
were also still repaying the loan we had taken to 
purchase the land, at the end of the harvest we 
literally earned nothing. © 


Over time, it became impossible to continue 
cultivating the cane. All of our resources had 
been consumed, even while we continued hop- 
ing that better days were ahead when the loan 
would be repaid and all the earnings from the 
cane harvest would be ours. Meanwhile, the 
interest on the loan increased, the debt grew, 


the cane was not properly cared for, the harvest © 


was poor, and less money was available to 
service the loan. 


COVER 


Drawing from the chapter entitled "Choosing Life" from the 
book Recolonization or Liberation by the Ecumenical Coalition 
for Economic Justice (see page 43). 


The government threatened to, but did not, 
repossess the land. Instead they designed a 
“cultivation and loan scheme” that would ensure 
that the 7.5 acres were cultivated. According to 
the scheme, the plot would be ploughed, 
planted, and maintained until the harvest, but all 
the costs involved would be added to the loan. 
Thus we could continue producing cane, but 
only by increasing our debt. 


: In this way, my family’s debt has grown so large 


that, at the end of the day, our land and our 
property will have to be auctioned to pay the 
loan. 


My family is not unlike other families trapped by 
debt, except that my father had a son with a job 
outside the cash crop economy who could help. 
For others who work the land and have no other 
source of income and forthe urban poor without 
even a plot in which to grow vegetables, debt is 
a downward spiral leading to despair, broken 
lives, andill health. 


This Contact issue tells the stories of those 
caught in the spiral and some of the ways they 
were caught. It tells of people fighting to free 
themselves and of those who have joined them 
in the struggle. It tells of more and more people 
who are finding ways to say no to the debt. 


Dan Kaseje 


THE DEBT CRISIS: STRUCTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT IS A CAUSE 
NOT A SOLUTION 


In its booklet Recolonization or Liberation, the Ecumenical Coalition for 
Economic Justice (see page 43) reports on the dilemma of countries now 
hopelessly trapped in debt. Rather than solving the external debt crisis, 
structural adjustment programmes, and the policies stemming from them, 
have only further impoverished the people and countries concerned. 
The failure of structural adjustment also highlights fundamental injustices 
inherent in the “free-market” system that dominates world economics. 


Spontaneously, individuals, movements, and nations are rising in protest 
against the system that spawned and is now perpetuating the debt crisis. 
The excerpts below from Recolonization or Liberation record the growing 
voice speaking out against this massive violation of human rights, including 
the right to health of individuals and entire nations. 


Africans call Structural Adjustment Program- 
mes (SAPs) “a new imperialism for the recol- 
onization of Africa”(1). The Philippine Free- 
dom From Debt Coalition denounces “the vio- 
lation of [Philippine] sovereignty by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World 
Bank”(2). Latin Americans oppose SAPs 
because they mean “the loss of sovereignty 
[and] the recolonization of our countries” (3). 


Instead of developing their own resources to 
meet pressing human needs, many develop- 
ing countries undergoing structural adjust- 
ment in order to pay their debts are literally 
being “sapped ”“—gradually exhausted of their 
wealth—through conditions imposed by their 
creditors. 


The 1980s have been labelled a “lost 
decade,” which saw the greatest transfer of 
wealth ever from developing regions to exter- 
nal creditors (4). In 1989 alone, the developing 
world handed over US$52 billion more in debt 
payments than it received in new credits (5). 
Between 1982 and 1989, the net outflow of 
debt service from developing countries, in 
excess of new loans, amounted to US$240 
billion. SAPs have facilitated this drain of 
wealth from South to North. 


Developing nations: net transfer of 
resources 1980-1988 


Flow from North to South 
A positive transfer 


(billions) 


Flow from South.to North 
net drain 


Sample of 98 nations, covering private direct 
investment, private loans, official flows 


Source: United Nations World Economic Survey 1989, pub- 
lished by the UN Department of Public Information, Sep- 
tember 1989, and reproduced in Recolonization or Liberation 


The history of SAPs 


The world debt crisis was triggered in the 
early 1980s when the U.S. raised interest 
rates on loans taken during the previous era 
of easy lending. At this time, the IMF was 
the principal officer enforcing loan condi- 
tions on debtor countries. IMF stabilization 
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programmes focused on a narrow range of 
policies aimed to reduce current account defi- 
cits. The IMF generally saw loan payment 
problems as caused by “excessive demand” 
in the debtor’s domestic economy, resulting 
in too many imports and too few exports. To 


reduce domestic demand, therefore, the IMF - 


generally prescribed currency devaluations 
and cuts in government spending. 


As the debt crisis deepened and it. became 
obvious that these stabilization programmes 
were not working, the U.S. devised a new 
strategy, which it introduced at the 1985 
annual meetings of the IMF and World Bank. 
It recruited the World Bank to help the IMF 
impose on debtor countries more com- 
prehensive conditions, known as “structural 
adjustments.” The IMF set up its own Struc- 


tural Adjustment Facility in March 1986. By 


mid-1989, the World Bank 
had made structural ad- 
justment loans to three 
quarters of the countries 
that had earlier received 
conditional loans from the 
IMF. 


WCC Photos: Peter Williams : 
In developing countries where gov- 
ernment policies emphasize produc- 
tion for export, children are early 
educated in the cultivation of such 
crops. Here youg people in Tanzania 
receive a lesson in agricultural tech- 
niques in the school’s own tobacco 
field (above) and a farm school in 
Cameroon provides instruction in 
pineapple cultivation (below). 


SAPs allow creditor countries an unpre- 
cedented control over the policies of debtor 
nations, including those in a new area: export 
production. While programmes vary in detail 
from country to country, the main policies 
usually demanded by both the IMF and the 
World Bank now include 


e currency devaluations 

e high interest rates: to fight inflation, pro- 
mote saving, and allocate investment capi- 
tal to the highest bidders ; 

e strict control of money supply and credit 
expansion 

e cuts to government spending 

e removal of trade and exchange controls 

e deregulation of prices of goods and ser- 
vices, including labour 

e privatization of public sector enterprises 

e indiscriminate export promotion. 


r 


A free market for whom ? 


Structural adjustment is based on the ideol- 
ogy of “free-market” capitalism, operating on 
a global scale. The reality behind this ideolog- 
ical veil is a global economy dominated by 
the most powerful transnational corporations 
(see box). Instead of planning” their 
economies to meet their people's needs, 
countries under SAPs must adjust to the cap- 
ital accumulation strategies of these corpora- 
tions. Such constraints leave little or no room 
for the governments to direct economic activ- 
ity for the good of their citizens. 


Corporate control of 
global commodity trade 


Percentage controlled by 3-6 
of the largest corporations 


Commodity 


Wheat 
Sugar 
Coffee 85-90% 
Cocoa 85% 
Tea 80% 
Bananas | 70-75% 
90% 
90% 
85-90% 
85-90% 
75% 


85-90% 
60% 


Pineapples 
Forest products 
Cotton 
Jute 
Crude oil 
Copper 80-85% 
lron ore 90-95% 
Tin 7 75-80% 
Bauxite 80-85% 


Source: UNCTAD Statistical Pocketbook, Table 4.B, 
United Nations, reproduced in Recolonization or Liberation 


Outrage against humanity 


Believers in structural adjustment maintain 
that there are no better alternatives. Many 
churches, popular movements, and research- 
ers throughout the world, however, insist 
that they are wrong. A recent encounter of 
Latin American and Caribbean church lead- 
ers, for example, rejected structural adjust- 
ment as “a systematic and planned destruc- 
tion of [our peoples’] health, nutrition, hous- 
ing, employment, education, and social wel- 
fare” (see page 17). They went on to reject 


“the domination being exercised in our coun- 
tries by the introduction of the free market 
system, since it is a representation of the law 
of the mighty over the weak, and [declare] the 
need to create an alternative international 
economic order, which has as its priority the 
satisfaction of all the basic needs of every 
individual.” 


\F YOU PooR WATIONS WANT MORE GREATER BALANCE OF TRADE EQUILIBRIUM, 
LOANS, HERE'S WHAT WE WANT To SEE- APPROPRIATE CURRENCY ADJUSTMENTS... 


AND ANEND To WHAT DOES =—s« EAT LESS y 
SUBSIDIZED CONSUMPTION =—- ALL THAT : 
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The Brazilian churches do not hesitate to 


-name both the external debt and the regres- 


sive policies of structural adjustment as 
causes of suffering and death among the 
Brazilian people. Testifying before a commit- 
tee of Canada’s House of Commons, Jaime 
Wright, General Secretary of the United Pre- 
sbyterian Church in Brazil, explained that an 
ecumenical assessment of Brazil's external 
debt led to the conclusion that “our economy 
is based on a theology of death” (6). The 
National Council of Christian Churches of 
Brazil notes that since the IMF began to mon- 
itor Brazil’s economy in 1982, social expendi- 
tures for health and education have fallen, 
real wages have been depressed, infant mor- 
tality has risen, and production of staple 
foods has decreased. At the same time, 
exports of soybeans have soared. 


Other indicators of the social cost of Brazil’s 
foreign debt include an increase of infectious 
and tropical disease, growing illiteracy, more 
unemployment and underemployment, a 
drastic reduction in new housing loans, and a 
brutal deterioration of the natural environ- 
ment caused by pressures to increase exports 
and by the dire poverty of millions of landless 
peasants. 
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The United Nations also links the deteriorat- 
ing social and economic situation in Africa, 
Latin America, and much of Asia to the adop- 
tion of structural adjustment measures. The 
UNICEF 1990 report The State of the World's 
Children notes the decline in average 
incomes in Latin America and sub-Saharan 
Africa and the associated decline in health. 
In regard to structural adjustment, UNICEF 
concludes : 


... it is essential to strip away the niceties 
of economic parlance and say that... the 
developing world’s debt, both in the man- 
ner in which it was incurred and in the 
manner in which is is being ‘adjusted to,’ 

. Is simply an outrage against a large 
section of humanity (7). | 


Testimony emerging over the last decade 
from all quarters has certainly striped away 
the “niceties of economic parlance.” What is 
left is a stark picture of people and nations in 
distress. * 


F Statement of the Conference on “The impact of the IMF and 


World Bank Policies on the People of Africa,” epee oa 1) 
the Institute for African Alternatives and held in London, UK, 
September 1987, Paragraph 12 (5). 


. Declaration of the Philippine Freedom from Debt Coalition, 


published in the Philippine Daily Inquirer, Manila, 9 May 1988.: 


. Declaracion de ’Campinas statement of the Latin American 


and Caribbean Trade Union Conference on the External debt, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, 21 May 1987. ; 


. Sue Branford and Bernardo Kucinski, The Debt Squads, Zed 


Books, London, U.K., 1988. 


. U.S. Debt Crisis Network Newsletter, February 1990, p. 8: 
. Cited by Jaime Wright, United Presbyterian Church of Brazil, 


in testimony to the Standing Committee on External Affairs 
and International Trade of the House of Commons, Ottawa, 
Canada, 6 March 1990. 


. UNICEF, The State of the World's Children, 1989 and 1990 


editions, Oxford University Press. 


TESTIMONY FROM GHANA AND ZAMBIA 


At the Ecumenical Hearing on the International Monetary System and the Churches’ 
Responsibility, A.J. Annorbah-Sarpei and Cosmas M. Musumali testified on how the 
external debt has affected their countries. Mr Annorbah Sarpei is executive director 
of the Centre for Community Studies, Action and Development, Accra, Ghana, an 

organization engaged in the promotion of sustainable and participatory development 
among grassroots rural and urban poor communities. At the Ecumenical Hearing, 

he represented the African Network on Churches’ Participation in Development. 
Cosmas M. Musumali is a Zambian economist currently engaged in a Ph.D. research 
programme in Marburg, Germany. Their testimony is ‘included in CCPD Debt 
Resource Materials No. 2 (see page 12). 


Question: What are the effects of IMF or 
IMF-type programme on vulnerable groups in 
your country ? 


Mr Musumaili: | will try to give the effects of 
IMF conditionality, especially with regard to 
the loss of jobs in the public sector, the freez- 
ing of wages, and the cutting of expenditures 
on social services.. 


Up to 1986, after five years of the IMF prog- 
rammes, about ten thousand people in Zam- 
bia had lost their jobs. You might think this is 
a small number, but remember the depen- 
dency ratio in a country like Zambia, which 
means that one employed person has to feed 
about 10 dependents. We don't have what you 
would call a social security system. This 
means if you're cut out of employment, your 
future and that of your dependents becomes 
very uncertain. 


There have been several incidents where doc- | 


tors could not perform emergency operations 
because they had no rubber gloves. Why? 
The government had cut health expenditures. 


A number of private clinics have emerged in 
Zambia in recent years. Unfortunately, they 
charge exorbitant fees. The average Zambian 
has absolutely no access to such clinics. 
There are even people today in Zambia who 


refuse to go to hospitals. Why ? Because they 
are required to pay fees now, and, since there 
is no sound health insurance system, people 
have to pay from their own pockets. 


In terms of education, if this situation con- 
tinues, Zambia is going to become a nation of 
illiterates. The poor are especially severely 
affected in this respect. It is difficult to send a 
child to school today in Zambia because you 
must pay what they call boarding fees or 
school fees. You also have to provide the 
textbooks, which may not even be available in 
the country. At times the parents have to 
organize to get teaching aids, which also may 
not be available in the country. So all in all, 
the educational establishment in Zambia is 
facing a lot of problems. 


With respect to incomes, the freezing of 
wages itself brough about a severe reduction 
in the real income earnings of the average 
Zambian. In 1980, the per capita income was 
around US$600. By 1986, this had fallen to 
about US$170 per year—that was 170 dollars 
per year, not per month. At the same time the 
inflation rate had gone up by about 60%, 
unemployment rates in general had risen 
from about 14% to 25%, and there was a kind 
of devaluation. Within two years, our currency 
was devalued by about 700%! 
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Photo: International Labour Office 


These Zambian miners are setting out for their daily shift in the Roan Antelope Copper Mines. The Zambian economy is largely dependent 
on copper and other metal exports, although the government has announced its intention to diversify its export base. The price for copper 


on the international market is at its lowest point in 50 years. 


Today if you walk the streets of Zambia you 
must hold your bag very tightly because 
young boys will be running behind you trying 
to help themselves. There is robbery and 
violence. Worse, parents allow their small 
daughters to become prostitutes. | think for 
the average African this is more than painful. 


All this shows just one thing: the economic 
situation that the country is facing has eroded 
not only the economic substance of the coun- 
try but the moral fabric upon which a future 
country could have been built. | should 
openly say that as a civil servant one spends 
only about a third of one’s working time on 
the formal job, and | think most Zambians do 
this. The rest of the time is spent running 
around trying to find other means of sub- 
sisting, of earning extra money. My monthly 
salary, for example, is enough in terms of 
buying food to last my family about 14 days, 
not more. So for the rest of the month, | have 
to find other sources of income. 
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Let me also tell you about another aspect of 

budget cuts, and that is the elimination of 

subsidies. This story even made headlines in 

Western papers. In Zambia, the biggest por- 
tion of subsidies goes to maize meal, which 

is our staple diet. This maize meal is divided 
into two groups. There is what we call break- 
fast meal, which is finely ground. Breakfast 

meal is obtained at about 70% extraction, so 

it is costly to produce. Then there is what is 

called roller meal, which is a bit coarse but 

high in nutrition. Roller meal can be 

obtained at about 90% extraction. It is 

cheaper to produce, and it also sells cheaply. 

The biggest portion of the subsidies went, 

and still goes, to breakfast meal. But break- 
fast meal is consumed in Zambia mainly by 

the middle- and high-income groups. The 

low-income groups consume the coarser - 
roller meal. Thus the biggest portion of the 

subsidy goes to subsidize the food require- 

ments of the middle- and _ high-income 

groups. 


In this case, the World Bank and the IMF were 
quite clear. They told us if you want to cut, 
then start first by cutting the breakfast meal, 
which is expensive. And we agreed to do that. 
So we sat down and started asking ourselves, 
How are we.going to do it? They have told us 
to cut the subsidies, but we have to find ways 
of going about it. | must explain that this is a 
very sensitive political issue, and after we had 
decided to do it in stages, no one in Zambia 
was prepared to come out and declare that 
the price of breakfast meal was going to be 
raised. So it took us about 11 months before 


we finally pointed the finger at someone who 
was going to make the announcement. This, 
with six months to go before we were sup- 
posed to meet with the IMF and, negotiate on 
the stand-by credit or facility. So in that 
panicky mood an official in one ministry was 
supposed to issue a press statement inform- 
ing the country that the price of breakfast meal 
had been increased by 120%. In retrospect, | 
think we took people for granted. The govern- 
ment had been isolated for a long time. It did 
not really know how the people were thinking 
or how they were feeling at that time. 


Five days later, there was no roller meal in 
the shops. There was only breakfast meal. At 
first we could not explain this. But then we 
realized that the millers had seen this as a 
chance to make more money because they 
would get the whole amount of money 
straight away from the consumers instead of 
having to wait for subsidies from the Minis- 
try of Finance. In other words, they had 
reprocessed all of the roller meal into break- 
fast meal. People went into the shops trying 
to buy roller meal, but found only the more 
expensive breakfast meal. In the violence 
that followed, thousands of young people 
who roam the streets of Zambia went into 
the forefront. The Copperbelt province of 
Zambia was turned into a battlefield, and 
property worth more than US$2 billion was 
destroyed. According to government esti- 
mates, 15 people were killed, but according 
to hospital authorities it was over 30. This 
was not ordinary killing. This was brutal kil- 
ling where, for example, a policeman was 
stoned by a group of about 10 kids, maybe 
10- to 15-year-olds, whose hardships. had 


made them so tough that despite seeing. 


blood they just kept on stoning the police- 
man until he died. 


Photo: Tore Samuelsson, Uppsala (Lutherhjalpen) 


It is situations like these that make me fear that 
the hardships have created a new Zambian 
who | never knew before. The Zambians | 
meet, especially the kids, the new generation, 
are a different breed. Fifteen, 20 years ago 
these were not the Zambians | knew. 


Question: Mr Sarpei, would you tell us 
something about the economic situation in 
your country ? 


Mr Sarpei: There are many parallels between 
the situation in Ghana and the situation to 
which Mr Musumali testifies in Zambia. And 
just as Mr Musumali pointed out, | see a new 
breed of African emerging, not only in Zambia 
but also in Zaire, in Ghana. One of the easiest © 
reactions to the hardships has been for 
people to escape. Here in Germany | think you 
call them “economic refugees.” In Ghana we 
call it the “exodus.” By the middle of the IMF 
programme in Ghana, a few million 


Ghanaians had left the country. We do not 
know how many were in European countries, 
but in Nigeria alone there were 2 million. As 
Mr Musumali has pointed out, people need to 
find three jobs to survive. In Ghana you sim- 
ply cannot find three jobs. So, the easiest way 
has been for people to leave. 


He 


Fleeing the economic hardships in their own country, Ghanaians risk expulsion from the countries that take them in, as happened to 
these Ghanaian economic refugees forced to leave by ship from Nigeria in 1983. 
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Another consequence of the crisis has been 
the impact on food production. Yesterday we 
were told that producer prices had increased 
for cocoa, which is sold on the international 
market. Earlier increases in the producer price 
for cocoa had led farmers to move from food 
production into cocoa production. Ironically, 
the world price for cocoa had then fallen to its 
lowest, so that the country is not recovering 
or making any realistic returns from its invest- 
ment in cocoa. Food production had declined 
and a lot of people in the rural sectors have 
‘had to come to the towns, where there are no 
jobs. The net result has been that there has 
been a lot of agitation in the urban centres. 
This has been repressed by the “revolutio- 
nary” government that is in control in Ghana. 


Question: How are people responding to 
the crisis? What are the possibilities for 
people to organize themselves again threats 
to survival ? 


Mr Sarpei: Because of the “revolutionary 
dictatorship” in Ghana, people have not had 
the opportunity to express themselves demo- 
cratically. There has been repression. Leaders 
of farmers, leaders of workers have been 
thrown into jail, student leaders have been 
arrested, and in some instances people have 
died. As |-am speaking now, the three univer- 
sitities have been closed down. So this is part 
of the way people have been reacting. — 


More positively—and this is where the 
churches and NGOs have come in—we have 
gone out into the villages to try to help people 
deal with their problems. In fact, we found 
that the poor have been pooling their 
resources, organizing themselves _ into 
cooperatives to raise credit so that they can 
buy inputs where subsidies have been 
removed, or perhaps buy the simple 
machetes that they use. A lot of women have 
organized themselves to go to neighbouring 
countries like lvory Coast and Togo, or Liberia 
and Nigeria to buy machetes or other tools to 
sell to farmers, although some have gone into 
prostitution in those countries to obtain the 
foreign exchange to finance this trade. 


In the urban areas, women have created a 


kind of credit union—“ Susu group”—and every | 


day try to put a little money aside. At the end 
of the month this is given to one or two of the 
women so that they can use this to meet their 
household budget, to help out when their 
husbands are unemployed, or to fund their 
local trading activities. Child labour and the 


school drop-out rate has been increasing. 
More children are living on the streets 
because their parents can no longer afford to 
look after them. 


Mr Musumali: In answer to your question, 
let me start with an observation about 
democracy. Recently, I’ve been interested in 
the way people at the World Bank are paying 
considerable attention. to participatory 
methods of project evaluation, that is, the 
concept of involving the target groups. | just 
wish that this also could be done when they 
are designing or planning projects. The 
omission of the mass of the population in 
decision making has been a weakness or the 
biggest problem with the conditionalities 
applied to the loans. First, these con- 
ditionalities are always a secret. | think most 
of you here in Germany do have chances to 
speak out. Even if you don’t change much in 
your own countries, at least you can open 


your mouths and try to determine the des- 


tiny of your country. We are not given this 
chance. We only know of these con- 
ditionalities some nine, ten months later. 
Even then, these conditionalities are given to 
us as if they have just fallen from heaven— 
without any substantiation. From this 
standpoint, the conditionalities have really 
undermined democratic participation. 


The second aspect is dealing with the food- 
versus-cash crop issues, as Mr Sarpei has 
mentioned. In Zambia, we were also 
requested to try to restructure the economy 
by following a number of strategies, includ- 
ing export orientation. Small farmers were 
evicted from the traditional plots of land that 
they had occupied in order to make way for 
foreign agricultural magnates. In 1985-1986, 
some 22 kilometres from the capital city, 200 
peasant farmers were evicted from their 
plots. Most of them had been born in this 
area and their ancestors had been there for 
hundreds of years. 


The little vegetables, fruit, and sugar that are 
produced in the country go for exports. We 
Zambians. do not have the money to afford 
even the food we produce. 


The poor man’s hope, or so we thought in 
Zambia, were the self-help organizations and 
the non-governmental organizations. That is 
my hope also. People started organizing 
themselves in these self-help organizations, 
but this outstretched our management or 
advisory capacities. We were also confronted 
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by a number of problems. For example, after 
the farmers had organized themselves in mar- 
keting cooperatives, there were no inputs 
from the factories because the factories did 
not have the spare parts or the raw materials 
to produce the fertilizer, nor could the farmers 
buy the seed. At harvest time, there wasnt 
enough packaging material and payment was 
made late. So in such cases where we have 
tried to provide an organizational framework 
for improved standards of living, the 
economic situation almost nullifies our 
efforts. 


Question: How do you evaluate your experi- 
ences with the development aid strategies for- 
mulated in Western countries ? 


Mr Musumali: One-fifth of the outstanding - 


debt of Zambia is owned to the London and 
Paris Club. So in all, four-fifths is owed to mul- 
tilateral institutions and foreign governments, 
which means that for us and many other Afri- 
can countries, the relationship between gov- 
ernment foreign aid or official aid and the 
debt issue is very much interlinked. The 
nature of the aid is usually in line with the IMF 
conditionalities of export promotion and 
encouraging foreign private investment. In 
other words, it goes to commodity loans or to 
commodity grants, it goes to creating a 
favourable situation for private foreign invest- 
ment, and it is capital-intensive despite 
claims by the foreign governments that they 
want to support labour-intensive and local 
resource-based industries. 


In effect, we are receiving official aid with one 
hand, and with the other it is being taken 
away from us. In the African sense, we don't 
call it aid. | think yesterday you were told by 
the Secretary of State Mr Kohler that this aid 
is not tied, that there are no strings attached 
to this aid. But I’m telling you now that this 
aid is tied. Whether with the left hand, the 
right, with both hands, or whatever, it is tied. 
It is tied already from the very beginning in 
that only the countries who have reached an 
agreement with the IMF ever get this aid, or 
get any form of debt relief. By the way, Zam- 
bia said goodbye to the IMF programme, so 
this means that we do not qualify for the debt 
relief or for most of the official aid that is 
being given by your governments. If that is 
not tying, then | don't know what tying is. 


Mr Sarpei: In the Ghanaian context people 
are now alarmed and there is a debate on 
whether we should go on accepting Western 
aid because, as it has been pointed out, this 
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Photo: International Labour Office 


These Zambian miners are being taught to replace a derailed ore 
cart. Zambia has refused to get back on the IMF track, however, 
after breaking with the IMF and World Bank in 1987, following 
nearly a decade of IMF-designed structural adjustment that led 
to civil strife. As the result of this break, the British government 
withdrew £30 million of aid that it had committed to Zambia. 


aid has been tied. The fear is that gradually 
we are becoming a neo-colony and mortgag- 
ing the future of millions of unborn 
Ghanaians. 


Question: In light of all that has been said 
about how the economic crisis is affecting 
your people, what do you think should be 
done by the international community ? 


Mr Sarpei: In Ghana, the government has 
responded to the churches and the NGOs and 
has now come out with what it is calling a 
Programme of Action to Mitigate the Social 
Costs of Adjustment. Now the international 
community is trying to raise US$100 million 
to assist the Ghanaian government in imple- 
menting this programme. Whether this assist- 
ance will be enough to alleviate the suffering 
is another question. 


But more fundamentally, we are calling on the 
international community to help create what 
has been called a New International 
Economic Order. We are not getting a fair and 
just return on our commodities on the inter- 
national market. We have no control over the 
prices we recelve. Each morning we tune in to 
our radios and hear the commodity prices 


being quoted in Tokyo, New York, Bonn, and 
London. The futures market has, for example, 
already sold the Ghanaian cocoa crop which 
has not yet been harvested. 


Commodity Price Index and Total 
Third World Debt, 1970-1987 


Debt in 
billion US$ 


Commodity index 
as % of 1979-81 
average prices 


COMMODITY PRICES — 


1970 72 74 76 78 80 82 84 86 88 


Source: World Bank, reproduced in 
_ Recolonization or Liberation. 


But the question remains, What do we do 
about this? It is to this end that we call upon 
the churches and our friends in the Western 
world to assist us to make adjustments in the 
international financial institutions. We need 
to change the mandate of institutions like the 
IMF and the World Bank to help us deal with 
the structural problems that we face in the 
» world economy. 


Question: As you know, Western Christians 
and churches also benefit from the system 
you have challenged in your testimony. Have 
you reflected in your churches on how to 
challenge Christians in the North to act in 
ways of solidarity ? 


Mr Sarpei: The answer to your question is, 
Yes. We have engaged in dialogue with our 
sister churches. | have been in Britain and the 


Netherlands talking with Christian congrega- 


tions about the relationship between the 
wealth they experience in this part of the 
world and the poverty which persists in Third 
World countries, including my own. We have 
been calling on Northern churches to take the 
Bible and reflect on the biblical prescriptions 
for justice and to engage with us in this 
encounter. | must say that our presence here 
is indicative of some of the steps that have 
been taken by the churches, and we are 
encouraged by this. But we would like to 
encourage you to continue this dialogue in 
your own churches, among your own people. 


We believe that part of the solution lies in the 
development of political pressures which can 
be translated into legislation and real policy 
changes in your governments. The recent suc- 
cess of the environmental movement has 
encouraged us to think that it is possible. We 
believe that if there is deep theological reflec- 
tion and action, Christians in the Northern 
hemisphere can help change the structures 
that are oppressing us in Africa. x 
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TESTIMONY FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


At the Ecumenical Hearing on the International Monetary System and the Churches’ 
Responsibility, 21-24 August 1988, West Berlin, Francisca Macli-ing testified on behalf 
of the Cordillera People’s Alliance, a federation of 124 organizations of the indigenous 

peoples of the Cordillera region of the Philippines. The primary objective of the 
alliance is to launch peoples’ movements in the defense of the Igorot people's 
ancestral domain and to enhance their struggle for self-determination. Ms Macli-ing’s 
testimony is included in CCPD Debt Resource Material No. 2. 


Ms Macli-ing: | am Francisca Macli-ing from 
the Cordillera region in the northern part of 
the Philippines. | am of Bontoc Igorot blood. 
The Bontoc is one of the seven ethno-linguis- 
tic groups of indigenous peoples in the Cor- 
dillera. | am here to talk on behalf of my 
‘organization and my people. | will not pretend 
to talk about economics and technicalities. As 
one who has worked in peoples’ movements 
for the past seven years and as a recent uni- 


versity graduate student, | plan to share with. 


this audience some of the actions of my 
people in the context of the debt-ridden eco- 
nomy that we now have in the Philippines. 


| would like to relate as briefly as possible a 
particular case study of how my people have 
fought for self-determination by successfully 
stopping the implementation of the World 
Bank-funded Chico River Dam Project. | am 
referring to the aborted implementation in 
the mid-1970s of the Chico River Dam Project 
along the areas of the Kalinga and Bontocs of 
the Cordillera. In the early seventies, a World 
Bank feasibility study identified 3400 square 
kilometres of the Cordillera area in Kalinga 
and Bontoc as an ideal site for a hydroelectric 
- dam. It was envisioned to be one of Asia (and 
the world’s) biggest dams, which would serve 
the power needs of present and future multi- 
national corporations and the nearby cities. In 
the wake of the oil crisis, the government was 
looking for sources of energy other than 
petroleum. But as the Marcos government 
started to implement this gigantic project in 
1974, the Kalinga and Bontoc tribes came 
together with unprecedented unity to oppose 
it. The tribes forced a united front along the 
lines of a formal agreement which provided 
the following: 


1. That ideally nobody from the tribes 
would be involved in the construction of 
the dam project. 


2. Nonetheless, should a Kalinga or Bontoc 
be killed while working on the dam pro- 
ject, those who opposed the realization 
of the project would not be held respon- 
sible. 


3. Villages affected by the dam project 
were prohibited from selling their 
goods or products or giving food to the 
employees or workers on the dam pro- 
ject. 


4. Anybody found to have been bribed 
against the interests of the Kalinga and 
the Bontoc people or in favour of the 
construction was to be'severely dealt 
with [within the tribal system]. 


That was the content of their agreement dur- 
ing the seventies. This visible resistance from 
among my people prompted the Marcos 
government to send the 60th Infantry Batta- 
lion of the Philippine Army to their villages. 
That: was in 1976. These troops, however, 
failed in their mission to quell the peoples’ 
resistance, but not without committing 
numerous human rights violations against 
the villagers. At that point it became inevi- 
table that many tribal people would go to the 
mountains to join the New Peoples’ Army 
(NPA). The NPA in the region swelled to 
thousands at that time. 


In a last-ditch effort to save the project, the 
Marcos government established an agency 
called the Presidential Assistance on National 
Minorities to help out the with implemen- 
tation of the project under the guise of 
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benevolence for the tribal people. It was too 
late, however, as the Cordillera peoples’ unity 
had gained momentum with support from 
the churches and sympathetic organizations 
in the Philippines and around the world. In 
1980, the government finally gave up and 
pulled out all equipment and construction 
forces from the area. This colourful history of 
my peoples’ resistance against the Marcos 
dictatorial regime. and. the World Bank 
scheme serves as inspiration to us in our pre- 
sent struggle against continued oppression 
under the Acquino government. 


You see for us, as indigenous people, land is - 


life. These are our ancestral lands. When the 
government wanted to build the four dams 
along the Chico River it meant practically the 
death of our people. We really had to fight it 
because it meant displacement of almost all 
the villages of the Kalingas and the Bontocs 
and, of course, the loss of our rice fields, our 
rice terraces, and our kaingins [other arable 
land left barren through erosion caused by 
slash and burn clearing]. 


Question: How do you _ address the 
economic problems associated with the 
Philippines’ external debt? 


% 


WCC Photo: John Taylor 


Ms Macli-ing: Of course the debt problem is 
not easy to explain to our people. The main 
problem facing my people right now is 
human rights violations. That’s the main prob- 
lem they see. We, the organizers of the Cor- 
dillera Peoples’ Alliance, say that the debt 
problem is an economic problem, but we 
know it is a political problem as well. We 
know that the Philippine government owes 
the World Bank a lot of money and this has 
been a carrot which has been dangled in front 
of the Philippine government to get it to 
impose economic sanctions in the Philippine 


- economy. This means a freeze in wages, infla- 


tion for basic commodities, and other social, 
problems. My people, we start thinking, 
“Why do we have this poverty, even though 
we work eight hours a day? Why don't we 
have enough? “And so people begin to 
think, to get organized, to act. In response, 
the government sends in its troops because it 
says that when people organize they are sub- 
versive. So indirectly the effect (of the debt 
problem) is a lot of human rights violations. 
This is why we say that it is difficult to explain 
to our people the problem of the foreign debt 
in the Philippines. The direct problem we see 
is poverty and human rights violations. x 


Only an empowered, not an indebted, Filipino population can face its future with strength. 
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THE LINK BETWEEN DEBT AND DRUG TRADE 


One farmer’s struggle to break 
the coca habit | 


Like many peasant farmers in the Chapare 
region of Bolivia, Pablo’ is a Quechua Indian. 
And like many he started growing coca-the 
crop from which cocaine is made—in a desper- 
ate attempt to make ends meet. Now he finds 
himself in the front line of the Bolivian gov- 
ernment’s war on the cocaine trade. 


Farmers who grow coca risk imprisonment 
and violent raids on their homes by special 
police. Since the United States granted 
Bolivia over US$16 million in military aid in 
return for a military crackdown on the cocaine 
racket, intimidation of farmers by special 
police has increased. 


But farmers who stop growing coca face 
financial hardship. Pablo can earn US$26 for 
every 48 kilos of coca he _ harvests—not 
enough to make him well off but far more 
than the US$.88 he would pocket from selling 
the same weight in citrus fruits. The coca 
bush is also hardy. It grows well on poor soil 
and produces four harvests a year. 


Pablo’s life of poverty began in the Potosi 
region of Bolivia, where he was born into a 
family whose plot of land was too small to 
provide for him and his brothers. He was 
forced to leave home in search of work. 


At first he joined harvesters on the cotton 
plantations, but working conditions were ter- 
rible and wages low, so he soon moved on. 
He settled on 50 hectares of land in a place 
called Rio Grande, but the nearest water 
source was more than three miles away. After 
a period of drought, he and his family 
decided to move west. They received one pig 
in exchange for the land they left behind. 


Pablo and his family arrived in the Chapare in 
1980, just before the start of a coca boom 
stimulated by demand from cocaine dealers 
in neighbouring Colombia. Pablo joined a cat- 
tle cooperative, but as more and more people 
began to grow coca, three cooperatives in the 
area broke up. He, too, started to plant coca 
bushes. 
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The Bolivian authorities recognize that they 
can cut cocaine production only by offering 
financially attractive alternatives to farmers. 
Pablo was one farmer who responded to their 
inducements, cutting down all his coca in 
return for payments of US$221 per hectare. 


‘Photo: Christian Aid/Wendy Tyndale 


Waiting in vain, Pablo Mamani gave up coca growing, putting his 
faith in government income-generating shemes that have not 
materialized. 


But he is bitterly disappointed that promises 
of more government help have not been fulfil- 
led. “The authorities said we could have a 
new school if we eradicated the coca,” he 
said, “but the school they built only has bam- 
boo walls and is too small for the 700 children 
who live here.” 


Pablo has also waited in vain for over 18 
months for the opening of a big government- 


sponsored milk plant. “| took out a loan and 
bought some cows, but they have cheated us. 
| have been paying 13% interest on the loan, 
and | can’t sell my milk. We plant rice, but it 
brings us no money. At least we had clothes 
and enough to eat when we had the coca 
bushes. If the milk plant doesn’t open soon, 
| shall have to grow coca again.” 


The story of Pablo was told by Wendy Tyndale 
in Christian Aid News (October/December 
1991), who was reporting on support pro- 
vided by Christian Aid (the division of the 
British Council of Churches working in soli- 
darity with the world’s poor) to local Latin 
American groups that are experimenting with 
alternative crops to coca. 


Stories similar to Pablo’s were told at a June 
1990 meeting of churches in the regions 
directly affected by the drug trade and foreign 
debt, who came together specifically to study 
the problem and share their experiences. 
Some 122 delegates, including Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant church leaders from 33 
countries, participated in this Second 


Encounter of Bishops and Pastors of Latin 
America and the Caribbean. The conference 
was organized by the Latin American Council 
of Churches (CLAI), the Caribbean Conference 
of Churches (CCC), the Ecuadorian Episcopal 
Conference (Archdiocese of Cuenca), and the 
Antilles Episcopal Conference (ACC). 


Rob van Drimmelen of the World Council of 
Churches Commission on the Churches’ Par- 
ticipation in Development reported on the 
conference in Life & Peace Review, the 
magazine of the Life & Peace Institute, 
Uppsala, Sweden. (For information about the 
Institute, please write to PO. Box 297 S-751 
05 Uppsala, Sweden.) Excerpts of his report 
are given below with permission. 


FOREIGN DEBT AND THE DRUG TRADE 
Illegitimate debts 


Since the first meeting of this kind, four years 
ago, problems in Latin America and the Carib- 
bean have only intensified. In the report on 
this second encounter—entitled the Declara- 
tion of Kingston (see box)-the pastors and 
bishops observe that 


Over the past four years, our peoples have 
suffered what can no longer be described 
as a mere deterioration in their environ- 
ment and in their lives, but a systematic 
and planned destruction of their health, 
nutrition, housing, employment, educa- 
tion, and social welfare; a destruction 
which in almost every country of our 
region is cloaked by demands for 
so—called “structural adjustment,” 
designed and imposed by the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 


For the Latin American and Caribbean pastors 
and bishops this situation is unacceptable. 
Fulfilment of basic human needs should take 
precedence over any other contractual obliga- 
tion. Justice should take precedence over law. 
When the fulfilment of any norm is accom- 
plished at the cost of human life, it becomes a 
sin. 


Two sides of the same coin 


The debt crisis in the South is a manifestation 
of a fundamentally unjust international 
economic system. The basis for this system 
was laid during the colonial period, which left 
many countries with one-sided, export- 
oriented economies. 


In the 1980s, many countries in the South 
were confronted with rapidly declining prices 
for their traditional export products and 
simultaneous growing poverty among their 
populations. As prices for agricultural pro- 
ducts plummeted, many farmers in Asia and 
Latin America—and recently also in Africa— 
switched to crops such as coca, opium 
poppy, and canabis in order to survive. Pro- 
tectionist measures taken by the North (e.g. 
the Multi-Fiber Accord) have only worsened 
this situation. 


The collapse of the International Coffee 
Agreement, for example, triggered a drastic 
decline in prices for coffee. Who is really sur- 
prised to learn that coffee farmers in Colom- 
bia are switching to the production of coca, 
which brings higher returns? | 


For governments lacking in foreign exchange 
to service their external debts, it is tempting 
to close an eye to illegal activities that bring in 
the much needed foreign exchange. Enforc- 
ing a strict policy of action against the drug 
trade-is actually costly to these governments. 
As Acting Prime Minister of Jamaica, Mr PJ. 
Patterson, explained to the Conference: 


We are faced with providing alternative 
employment for thousands of farmers 
who have spent their lives earning a living 
through the production of coca. How do... 
we find the resources for these additional 
programmes in societies where the bur- 
den of debt has already led to serious 
deficiencies ? 


Coca farmers react 


A similar concern was voiced by an organiza- 
tion of Bolivian coca farmers, who sent a let- 
ter to the conference organizers deploring 
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the fact that coca producers had not been 
invited to the meeting and inviting the partic- 
ipants to visit them in Bolivia to better under- 
stand their situation. They explained that 
they had always produced coca (a stimulant 
indigenous to the region, even before escala- 
tion of the drug trade). They had no alterna- 
tive means of making a living within legiti- 
mate development schemes, from which 
they are now obviously excluded. 


These farmers had previously suggested a 
plan to substitute coca plants with other 
crops, but the plan was overturned under the 
influence of U.S. government policy, which 
promotes militarization as the most effective 
weapon in the war against drugs. 


Escalating violence 


Drug trade is accompanied by violence in 
both producer and consumer countries. In 
March 1990, the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights adopted a resolution 


Photo: Christian Aid/ Chris Steele-Perkins : 

Small farmers in Bolivia, as in other Latin America and Caribbean 
countries now dependent upon the cultivation of coca and opium 
poppy, call for understanding of their situation and support in the 
development of alternative crops. : 


voicing deep concern over the increase in vio- 
lence committed by irregular armed groups 

and drug traffickers, in direct violation of 
~ human rights. 


The Latin American and Caribbean church 

leaders participating in the conference also 

deplored this development and confirmed 

drug-related corruption at the highest levels 

of government within their nations. In addi- 

tion, the Declaration of Kingston is highly crit- 
ical of the U.S. policy which 


. . . based as it is on the doctrine of ‘na- 
tional security,, has violated our 
sovereignty, as we have seen in the case of 
the invasion of Panama. It has heightened 
violence and militarization in our societies 


under the pretext of combatting the drug | 


trade in the Andean and Caribbean 
regions, but not yet on the streets of New 
York, Los Angeles, and Miami. This has 
created social insecurity in our countries. 


The United States demands actions of others 
that U.S. citizens themselves would not 
tolerate. Imagine what the U.S. would do if a 
foreign government kidnapped a U.S. citizen 
or if such a government asked the U.S. to sup- 
press tobacco farmers—or even burn their 


fields—-because tobacco is a threat to public: 


health. 


Furthermore, U.S. policy is based on the 
assumption that a reduction in the supply of 
drugs will result in a reduction of the 
demand. A simple look at U.S. history—the 
attempt earlier this century to prohibit 
alcohol sales by eliminating the supply— 
reveals the  shortsightedness' of this 
approach. | 


Legalization of drugs? 


The legalization of drugs is seen by some as 
one way to attack the problem from the side 
of demand rather than supply. During the con- 
ference, the argument was made that if drugs 
were legitimized, their sale could be con- 
trolled, taxed, and supervised—and their use 
strongly discouraged. The church leaders 
concluded that future work should include a 
study on the decriminalization of drug abuse. 


An alternative approach 


Church leaders may not agree that legaliza- 
tion of drugs offers a solution to the drug 
problem, but churches in Latin America, the 
Caribbean, Europe, and North America con- 
cur that the problem must be seen in its total 


economic and social context. The United 
Methodist Church (USA), for example, in its 
report on the subject entitled /ntricate Web: 
Drugs and the Economic Crisis, recommends 
an alternative approach and makes specific 

suggestions for change: | 


e First, the drugs crisis must be redefined as 
a social, economic, and health problem— 
rather than primarily a law enforcement 
crisis that requires a military strategy. 


e Second, drug control strategies must be 
redirected towards curbing the demand for 
drugs. 


e Third, efforts to address the demand-side 
of the problem should emphasize educa- 
tion, prevention, and treatment, rather than 
law enforcement and criminal punishment. 
Addicts and users must be encouraged to 
come forward for treatment and assistance, 
rather than be threatened with arrest and 
prosecution. 


e Fourth, any effective response to the cur- 
rent drug crisis must be multifaceted, 
since the needs of communities and con- 
stituencies vary widely. Many addicts need 
help to learn to read and write and look 
for a job, let alone beat their addictions. 
Strategies to provide them help can only 
‘be rooted in local communities. 


On the international scale, the United 
Methodist Church recommends that develop- 
ment cooperation be implemented — with 
Organizations of peasants, workers, women, 
and tribal peoples—working together towards 
the ultimate goal of sustainability. Small farm- 
ers should be assisted in the substitution of 
coca and opium poppy with alternative crops. 
Prices for raw materials should not be 
allowed to collapse, and the external debt of 
developing countries should be substantially 
reduced. — 


Going forward from a common 
understanding 


Churches from countries producing drugs 
and churches from countries buying drugs— 
North and South—now come together in the 
realization that the drug trade and the exter- 


-nal debt are interrelated. As the Kingston 


Declaration makes clear, the drug trade must 
be seen in of the context of economic crisis 
and the exaggerated use of national 
resources for debt servicing. Addressing the 
problem of the external debt is perhaps the 
first step in putting an end to the drug trade. * 
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THE IMPACT OF THE DEBT CRISIS 
ON WOMEN 


The Ecumenical Decade of Churches in Solidarity with Women invites you and 
your church to join in solidarity with groups and movements committed to 
attaining justice for women in their societies and in the global community. The 
debt crisis is a threat to women’s lives and well-being that calls for urgent 
response. The following article by Lynne Jones, Commission on the Churches’ 
Participation in Development (CCPD), published i in CCPD Debt Resource 
Materials No. 1, describes how the debt crisis is affecting the lives of women and 
some of the ways that women are responding. 


In the 1980s, foreign debt and recession—and 
the ‘adjustment policies designed to coun- 
teract them-—led to a sharp drop in household 
income for poor families in many parts of the 
world. The impact of the crisis on the daily 
lives of poor women has been profound. 
Women’s working days, both paid and 
unpaid, have grown longer as they struggle to 
satisfy their families’ basic needs with less 
income and fewer public services. 


Health and education 


Under pressure from the IMF, the World Bank, 
and other creditors to reduce government 
budget deficits, many debtor countries have 
made deep cuts in social spending. 


These reductions undermine already weak 
government support systems for families. 
UNICEF has documented a decline since 1980 
in both the quality and quantity of basic 
health and educational services available to 
poor families in many parts of the world. The 
deterioration of such services affects women 
directly, as consumers of such services, and 
indirectly, as those who must compensate for 
cutbacks in public services. 


Because of childbearing and their traditional 
role in child care, women often need greater 


access to health care services than do men. 


When these services deteriorate, the effect on 
women’s health and that of their children can 
be severe. In addition, it often falls to women 
to care for sick or elderly family members 


when hospitals are in crisis, when rural health . 


clinics are closed, or when medical fees make 
access to health care impossible. 


Similarly in education, recent studies show 
that cuts in public spending on primary edu- 
cation affect girls more than boys—again both 
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directly and indirectly. For example, as school 
fees increase, families often choose to invest 
in the education of their sons over that of 
their daughters. Certainly, the increase in the 
domestic workload during hard times falls 
more heavily on female children—slowing 
their progress in school, shortening their edu- 
cation, and of course affecting their future 
opportunities for advancement. 


WCC Photo: Peter Williams 


During economically hard times, young cite will assume some of 
the burden of their mothers’ increased workloads, at the expense 
of their education. 


Employment 


As. family incomes decline and_ prices 
increase, women must work longer hours 
both inside and outside the home. This has 
been -one of the central ways that the 
economic crisis has affected poor families 
around the world. 


The impact of the economic crisis on 
women’s paid employment has been mixed, 
primarily because women’s jobs tend to be 
lower paid and less attractive than men’s. 
Paradoxically, the low status of “women’s 
work” has sometimes served to protect their 
jobs. For example, recent research shows that 
jobs at the low end of the service sector, held 
largely by women, may survive cutbacks, 
while higher paying jobs in factories, more 
often held by men, are eliminated. Cutbacks 
in government spending on health and educa- 
tion, however, mean direct job losses for 
women employed in these fields. 


In some cases, the pressure on debtor coun- 
tries to expand exports has actually increased 
the number of jobs available to women, but at 
the risk of their exploitation. In southeast Asia 
and along the U.S.-Mexico border, for exam- 
ple, assembly plants have sprung up in 
export processing zones which hire young 
women to perform low-skill jobs character- 
ized by very low pay, hazardous working con- 


ditions, little job security, inadequate 
benefits, and, in some cases, vulnerability to 
sexual harassment. 


According to War on 
Want, women industrial 
workers in the Philip- 
pines earn an average of 
US$57~—s per _~— month, 
around one-third of 
what is required to 
satisfy a family’s basic 
survival needs. 


The crisis also often 
affects rural women dif- 
ferently than it does 
men. In some parts of 
Africa, where women 
have traditionally been 
the primary food pro- 
ducers, the debt-driven 
emphasis on cash crops 
has worked against 
them. Recent studies 
indicate that cash 
income’ from export 


WCC Photos: Peter Williams 
Surrouded by an alling economy and a shortage of jobs, women turn to the informal sector to 
find work. In some countries, such as Thailand and the Philippines, employment in the sex trade 
looks to offer high returns, but often leads to desperation and disease. 


crops is more likely to go to male members of 
households, who are less likely than women 
to spend it on food and other family needs. 
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Where jobs are difficult to find, women are 
struggling to make ends meet by producing 
goods at home to sell in the market or the 
streets. Economists have noted this growing 
trend, but the so-called “informal sector” is 
often ignored in development planning. 


The “double-day” 


While women’s paid work has increased as a 
result of the crisis, there has been no corres- 
ponding decline in the amount of time poor 
women must spend on work in the home. In 
fact, evidence points to the opposite. 


In times of crisis, women’s unpaid labour 
becomes crucial! to family survival. In the face 
of shrinking family incomes and drastic price 
hikes, it is often the woman who must make 
ends meet. This means that she must make 
things or perform services for her household 
that in better times she might have paid for, 
that she must shop further from home to get 
the best prices, walk rather than take the bus, 
and so on. For this women, the debt crisis has 
lengthened her already long working day. 


Responding to the crisis 


A woman and her family may feel the debt 
crisis as an onslaught of seemingly unrelated 
difficulties. Yet women are responding to 
these challenges with creativity and energy. 
For example, in Lima, Peru, the number of 
communal kitchens organized by poor 
women is growing. In these comedores popu- 
lares, women pool their limited resources and 
take turns preparing meals for their families. 
This arrangement not only stretches food 
budgets but also frees some of their time for 
income-generating activities. It also provides 
important opportunities for mutual support 
and political activity. 


To complement collective self-help efforts 
such as these, women are increasingly join- 
ing in the documentation of their plight, 
through research, advocacy and popular edu- 
cation. DAWN (Development Alternatives 
with Women for a New Era) and AAWORD 
(African Association of Women for Research 
and Development) are only two examples of 
organizations working to promote alternative 
approaches to the current debt and develop- 
ment policies that undermine the situation of 
women everywhere. * 
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WCC Photo: A. Sommerfeld ; 

“Women grow around half of the world’s food, but own hardly 
any. land, find it difficult to get loans, and are overlooked by 
agricultural advisors and projects,” says oe State of the World's 


Women Report 1985. 


WCC Photo: A. Sommerfeld f 

A workshop during the Kitwe, Zambia meeting (sea bex) defined 
“empowering activities” as those enabling improvement in a 
woman's standard of living and that of her family, those enabling 
her to reach the level of the decision-making process, and those 
geared to assist the most destitude members of society. 


OUR EXTERNAL DEBT IS KILLING US 
A Bible Study 


The following Bible study was prepared for Contact by Janet Kenyon, health consultant for 
Africa for the Lutheran World Federation, based on a Bible study developed by the Office 
of Social Action and Development of the Latin American Council of Churches (Consejo 
Latino-americano de Iglesias) (CLAI). The commentary on Leviticus 25 was prepared by 
Gert Ruppell, theological lecturer, Viittaleivi International Centre, Hauho, Finland. 


Bible study material on the external debt has been produced by a number of churches and 
church councils, including Christian World Service (the Aid and Development Agency of the 
Conference of Churches in Aotearoa—New Zealand), One World Week (a joint education 
and action programme on global justice and development issues of the Australian Council 
of Churches and Australian Catholic Relief), and the World Council of Churches programme 
on Women in Church and Society, as part of the Ecumenical Decade Series. 


INTRODUCTION 


Every individual, family, business, or country 
has goals in life that they wish to fulfill: get- 
ting married, buying a house, improving pro- 
duction, building schools, roads, or hospitals, 
and so on. 


To fulfill the majority of these goals one needs 
money. If one does not have the money, it is 
customary to ask for a loan from a financial 
institution, which will be paid back in regular 
installments, with interest. 


Many problems develop when the debtor can- 
not pay back the creditor. It may be that the 
debtor has not made enough money to pay 
back the loan or 
because the interest 
is so high that the 
debt, rather than 
decreasing, actually: 
grows. 


This is what is hap- 
pening today in 
many parts of the 
world. Presently, a 
very large amount of 
money is owed to the 
financial institutions 
of the powerful coun- 
tries. When _ poorer 
countries are forced 
to allocate enormous 
sums of money for 
debt payments, they 
jeopardize their de- 
velopment and the 
lives of a majority of 
their people. 
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No Christian can ignore this situation, which 
is in direct opposition to God's will that all 
nations and peoples share equally the good 
things of creation and live together in abun- 
dance, as part of a world community. 


This Bible study is designed to help us to 
clarify, as individuals and as communities, 
what we can do in the face of debt. 


BACKGROUND 


How did our countries develop 
this external debt? 


It is very rare that a country has all of the natu- | 
ral, scientific, and technical resources it needs 


These workers on a national coffee plantation near San Tomas La Union, Guatemala exercise nocontrol 
over the price of their product on the international market, yet their jobs and well-being depend upon it. 


for development. This is why some countries 
sell what they can produce and use the 
money to buy products from other countries. 
Looking at it this way, it seems almost ideal. 
Nevertheless, reality shows us that this 
exchange is not always equal. Some coun- 
tries get richer day by day, while others 
remain poor. 


The poor countries come to depend on the 
rich countries for many reasons. One of these 
is that rich countries determine what things 
they wish to buy and sell. And they determine 
the prices. In addition, because poor coun- 


tries have very little capital, they have to ask © 


for loans from rich countries. This results in 
national debt. 


Many poor countries have always had to ask 
for loans for development-—to create indus- 
tries and to build housing and hospitals, for 
example. These loans have been paid little by 
little. In recent years, however, banks in rich 
countries have begun to lend money directly 
to individuals, especially in Latin America. 
Very rarely has this money been used for pro- 
jects that benefitted the people. In addition, 
the loan conditions have changed. The result 
has been an increase in the amount owed to 
foreign banks or governments. 


Before this situation, Latin American coun- 
tries owed what could be repaid in two years 
by the sale of their products (exportation); 
today they owe the equivalent of five years 
worth of production. Before this situation, 
some Latin American countries owed the 
equivalent of US$600 per inhabitant to for- 
eign creditors, but now each owes just over 
US$2000 per inhabitant, more than the aver- 
age yearly income. 


How does debt affect our lives ? 
A case study 


In one Latin American country, a group of 
small farm owners organized a cooperative. 
They were looking for ways to support each 
other in working the soil and jointly selling 
their produce. 


Five years ago, they decided to buy modern 


equipment. Since they did not have enough 
money, they asked for a loan from a bank, 
promising to repay the loan over ten years. 
When they asked for the loan, they knew they 
would have to make a sacrifice to pay it off, 
but they hoped this would become easier as 
their production increased. 


than three million. 


In the first few years, they had no problem in 
making payments. But then the market price 
for their produce went down, and they began 
to have trouble earning enough money to 
cover their loan instalments. They discussed 
what to do and decided to talk with the bank 
to explain their problem and try to find a 
solution. 


The bank told them that if they could not 


‘make their next payment, the bank would 


lend them the money, which could be 
returned as a final payment when the first 
loan was paid off. Presented in this way, it 
seemed a good alternative. 


But there were other problems. In talking with 
the bank, the farmers learned that, because of 
the interest charged by the bank, they still 
owed three quarters of the original amount 
they had borrowed, even though they had 
paid back almost that much already. 


One farmer suggested that they sell the 
equipment they had purchased with the loan 
and use the money to pay off all that they 
owed. Another farmer said that that was 
impossible because the equipment had 
depreciated and was no longer worth more 
They began to be 
discouraged. 


When they had first signed for the loan, they 
had put down their land as guarantee. Now 
they did not see much difference between 
giving up their land and working many years 
to collect money to give to the bank. 


How does debt affect 
our governments ? 


The bank that loaned the money to the farm- 
ers in the case study above wants it to be 
returned, with interest. Like the farmers, 
many other individuals who received the 
money from this bank cannot repay it. 


The bank will now turn to the government for 
repayment, with money that actually belongs 
to all the inhabitants of the country. To ensure 
repayment, the bank will demand that the 
country reduce its imports and increase its 
exports. This may not work, however, if the 

ices of the products that the country has to 
sell have also gone down. 


In order to find the money to repay debts, 
some governments decide to increase the 
prices of products at home and to pay their 
workers less. This means that the people are 
less and less able to buy what they need. 
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Will this Guatemalan coffee picker ever see the full fruits of his labour, or will it 
be the middlemen and international speculators who reap the benefit of the 
sale of these coffee beans? 


Other governments say that they cannot do 
this because it is not right to make the people 
repay money borrowed by someone else with- 
out their consent. These governments say that 
if the banks have lent money irresponsibly to 
people who cannot pay it back, then the banks 
should suffer the consequences. 


Often people say that they do not know enough 
about economy to pass judgement on such situ- 
ations. But could the debt crisis that is killing us 
and jeopardizing the destiny of our people be 
more of a moral than an economic matter? 
Reasoning together in keeping with a Christian 
concept of justice, what is the most appropriate 
way to respond to the external debt? 


What does the Bible tell us 
about debt ? 


Read the following passages: 
Deuteronomy 16: 12—15 
Exodus 21: 2-3. 


In the above passages, the “external debt” is 
radically abolished. It is clear that a commu- 
nity of brothers and sisters cannot exist if 
there is such debt. Debt destroys human com- 
munity. Without exception, the Bible speaks 
in favour of debtors. They have fallen victim 
_ and therefore need protection. 


The words of the Old and New Testaments, 
however, are addressed to the creditors 
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because it is they who are lost. They 
have lost their ability to see that their 
own salvation is in helping others. 
Those who would sell the poor for a 
pair of sandals (Amos 2:6) do not 
understand why their neighbour can- 
not repay his debt and are far from 
living the forgiveness described by 
Jesus (Matthew 18: 23-24). 


Without such understanding and for- 
giveness, the gap between the rich 
and the poor continues to grow. 
‘Speaking of such a world, Isaiah 
reproaches the wealthy “who add 
house to house and join field to field 
till no space is left and you live alone 
in the land” (Isaiah 5:8, New Interna- 
tional Version). But what are the alter- 
natives to such a situation ? 


Leviticus 25 outlines a radical solution 
to the widening gap between the rich 
and the poor. Here we find a biblical 
provision for land reform. In light of 
the poverty and indebtedness around 
the globe, many Christians find this 
passage speaking directly to the need 
for a new socio-economic order. 


The text deals with two regulations: the Sab- 
bath year of the land (every seventh year) and 
the year of jubilee (every fiftieth year). Both 
are concerned with justice, in regard to rela- 
tions between humans and to relations 
between the interrelated elements of crea- 
tion. Imbalance, either economic or ecologi- 
cal, is not God's will. Slavery and indebted- 
ness are not Gods will, nor is abuse of the 
earth through overuse. The year of jubilee 
thus provides for the restoration of all crea- 
tion, including humankind. 


POSSIBLE BIBLE STUDY OUTLINES 


Outline 1: How should we think 
about borrowing money 


Read the above case study (or write one of 
your own). 


Study questions 

1. What has happened to these farmers ? 

2. Why did they take a loan? Do you think 
that they were wise? What would you have 
done in their situation? 

3. What will happen to the farmers and their 
families if they sell their land ? 


Read Proverbs 22: 26-27 
5. What should be our attitude towards bor- 
rowing money to try to improve our lives? 


6. How could we improve our lives without 
borrowing money? 

7. If we must borrow money, how can we do 
it without risking our existing resources ? 


Outline 2: What is the link between 
the external debt and the destruction 
of nature? 

List the natural resources that exist in your 


country. List those that are exported from 
your country. i 


Read Genesis 1: 28-31, Psalm 104: 24-30, and 
Psalm 24: 1-2. 


Study questions 


1. According to the Bible, what responsibility 
has God given us towards the earth ? 


“hit, 


2. In your country, how has the earth been 
harmed when its natural resources have been 
used to make money? Does any of this 
money go towards paying the external debt ? 


Read Isaiah 37: 24-25, Isaiah 24: 4-5, and 
Isaiah 42: 22. 


3. What will happen if the environment con- 
tinues to be destroyed in order to pay the ex- 
ternal debt, and how could this destruction be 
stopped ? 


Outline 3: How can we address the 
situation of the external debt? 


Explain/show how poor countries pay their 
debts. If possible, use information about your 
own country, for example statistics on ex- 
ports and imports. 


Read Leviticus 25: 8-17. 


Study questions 


1. What are the basic principles 
underlying the laws of the 
Jubilee and the Seventh Year? 
Could they still apply to us 
today ? | 

2. What are the values behind 
the laws of western economics 
today ? 

3. What conflicts would arise if 
the principles of the Jubilee 
(debt forgiveness) were applied 
in today’s world of western 
economics ? 


Read Nehemiah 5: 1-15 


4. What can we do to reduce 
the effects of the debt on the 
poor in our community ? 

5. What can we do to remove 
and avoid the causes of indebt- 
edness in our community? x 
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Peruvian iron ore, mined and processed by 
the state, ready for export. In many develop- 
ing countries, mineral resources bring in valu- 
able revenue. But what proportion of these 
returns will go towards paying the external 
debt? 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (USA)-— 
SEARCHING FOR A MORAL RESPONSE 
TO THE DEBT CRISIS 


Addressing the issue of the external debt has been an ongoing concern of the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) since 1980, when the impact of the crisis was first 
becoming clear. The following excerpts have been adapted from the church’s 
1989 201st General Assembly report on that agenda item. The full statement 

covers the history of the debt crisis as a concern within the church, biblical 

perspectives on the subject, the dimensions of the crisis, the search for 
solutions, and the church’s responsibility in the matter. It concludes with specific 
actions to be taken. We report on those actions here. 


The Third World debt and the 
church’s responsibility 


Biblical faith gives us a vision of the world 
with responsibilities that go beyond self, fam- 
ily, class, nation, and generation. That vision 
deserves to be shared in policy arenas both 
public and private. 


In that effort, the great opportunity the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) has is two-fold. 
First, our Reformed tradition and our reading 
of biblical faith make it impossible for us as 
an institution or as individuals to separate 
ourselves from world problems. We are called 
to a faith that transforms both persons and 
society. We cannot escape involvement and 
be faithful. Secondly, our churches and mem- 
bers provide a network of opportunity to influ- 
ence the political system as it deals with the 
debt crisis. 


There is a need to help government and bank 
policy-makers grasp the human dimensions 


WCC Photo: Peter Williams 


The Presbyterian church (USA) 
proposes a moral standard 
against which to measure debt 
initiatives and policies. One of its 
principles : “The poor should not 
bear the burden of the needed 
economic adjustment, i.e. 
through lowering of their stan- 
dard of living.” Enlightened poli- 
cies may one day bring relief to 
children such as these, living on 
Smokey Mountain, Philippines, 
one of the largest garbage heaps 
in the world. 
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of the debt crisis. They must see that the 
issues before us go beyond bank profits, the 
stability of financial institutions, and national 
budgets to questions of human life and dig- 
nity. Our church and others have direct con- 
tact with the poor in many countries who are 
suffering from the current “solutions” to 
debt. We can make those people and their 
concerns a part of the debate on glee! debt 
policies. 


That, of course, does not mean that we are 
more equipped than others to offer technical 
solutions to the complexities of the debt 
issues. What is needed is a moral standard by 
which to measure the many debt initiatives, 
both public and private, that will be proposed 
in the coming months and years. Testing for 
the application of following principles pro- 
vide an appropriate moral test: 


1. The poor should not bear the burden of 
the needed economic adjustment, i.e. 
through lowering of their standard of living. 


. New economic assistance and 


. International commercial banks should be 


expected to absorb the significant losses 


_that are the result of their risky lending 


practices. 


. The United States should not seek to ease . 


its own economic problems by shifting 
the burden to poor countries through 
manipulative economic or trade policies. 


. Debt relief should not be provided at the 


cost of a country’s national sovereignty, 
e.g. through the imposition of con- 
ditionalities. Rather the goal of all con- 
cerned should be to seek policies that 
foster economic and political self-determi- 
nation. 


loans 
should be extended to less developed 
countries that will act to protect human 
rights, reduce capital flight, minimize mili- 
tary expenditures, and promote economic 
development that meets the basic needs of 
the poor. 


Solutions to the present debt crisis should 
contribute to the establishment of a more 
just international economic system and to 
the prevention of such crises in the future. 


In light of our understanding of biblical faith, 
Reformed tradition, and the above principles, 
the 201st General Assembly takes the follow- 
ing actions regarding the church: 


1. 


Requests the preparation of resource mate- 
rials on the global debt crisis; 


. Requests the preparation of a study docu- 


ment on the theological and ethical basis 
of debt forgiveness as a response to the 
debt crisis; 


. Requests the church to make available 


resource people from Third World coun- 
tries to share with U.S. policy-makers the 
human face of the global crisis and current 
solution; 


. Urges the church and its members, where 


possible, to participate in coalitions analy- 
zing the debt dilemma and advocating 
appropriate policy changes in both the 
public and private sectors; 


. Urges the General Assembly bodies, gov- 


erning bodies, and congregations to 
review their banking relationships in light 
of Third World debt realities with a view to 
maximizing relationships with banks that 


have shown the most willingness to assist 


Third World countries to deal with serious 
debt problems and minimizing business 
relationships with those that have not 
done so; 


Requests the examination of the church’s 
investment responsibility regarding banks 
and other financial institutions in light of 
the moral issues of the debt crisis; 


Directs entities and programmes of the 
General Assembly to refrain from enga- 
ging in debt swaps unless the less 
developed country government involved 
receives the full value of the debt cancella- 
tion without the payment of local currency 
and unless it can be clearly demonstrated 
that the less developed country involved 
receives financial benefit from _ the 
exchange greater than the combined 
benefit received by church entities and 
banks; 


. Urges ecumenical organizations and pro- 


grammes in which the church participates 
to adopt this same policy toward debt 
swaps. 


The 201st General Assembly takes the follow- 
ing actions regarding banking institutions: 


iP 


Urges smaller local and regional banks 
seeking to end or reduce their involvement 
in Third World lending to do so in ways 
that will provide maximum debt relief to 
the countries involved, rather than give pri- 
mary benefit to intermediaries. 


. Requests that the [appropriate church 


department] see that the above be accom- 
plished specifically in regard to banks with 
which the church has relations; 


Requests that the appropriate church 
department also urge such banks to 
resume long-term lending to Third World 
countries based on the careful review of 
projects to be funded as benefits prudent 
banking procedures. The primary test of 
such a review should be whether the pro- 
posed project contributes materially to the 
benefit of the poorest half of the popula- 
tion of the country involved. 


The 201st General Assembly takes the follow- 
ing actions regarding the United States 
government: 


1; 


Urges the U.S. government to seek interna- 
tional agreements that will provide auto- 
matic debt relief (e.g. lowering of interest 
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A change in policies away from 
export crop orientation could 
one day mean that this Tanza- 
nian women will be growing 
food to feed her family and to sell 
in the market, rather than coffee. 


rates or delayed payment schedule) for 
Third World countries when repayment dif- 
ficulties are caused or complicated by fac- 
tors beyond the control of weak debtor 
nations, e.g. natural disasters, a sharp rise 
in interest rates, or a sharp drop in the rele- 
vant export commodity prices. The costs 
of such a programme might be borne by 
the “risk premium” regularly charged to 
Third World borrowers or by the IMF. 


2. Urges the U.S. government to seek the 
establishment of internationally recog- 
nized sovereign bankruptcy laws, so that 
nations may be protected from demands 
of creditors for economic adjustments that 
require unreasonable sacrifices by the gov- 
ernment or people. 


3. Urges the U.S. government seriously to — 


consider the establishment of an interna- 
tional debt management facility that will 
not only seek resolution of the present 
debt crisis but establish mechanisms to 
prevent any similar reoccurrence. 


4. Directs that this resolution be communi- 
cated to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and appro- 
priate committees of the U.S. Congress. 
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In follow-up to the above actions, the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) has continued to 
review its investment policy in light of the 
moral issues of the debt crisis. In 1991, for 
example, tog ether with other North Ameri- 
can ecumenical partners, the church submit- 
ted a resolution on lending policies toward 
Third World countries to seven major banks in 
which it holds shares. The resolution asks the 
banks to establish social, political, and 
human rights criteria for extending new loans 
to Third World governments and for writing 
off existing loans that place an unnecessary, 
unwanted, and unsustainable burden on the 
people. Negotiations at high levels between 
the banks and the church continue. The 
church also works with its ecumenical part- 
ners in communicating with the banks to urge 
new lending in support of sustainable pro- 
jects that benefit the poor * 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO STRUCTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMMES 


In Recolonization or Liberation, the Ecumenical Coalition for Economic Justice 
(see pages 1-4) critiques traditional structural adjustment programmes. The ECEJ 
booklet also presents an alternative to SAPs: the Africa Alternative Framework (AAF). 
The excerpts below compare SAPs to the AAF and show the projected impact of AAF 

policies and their potential to restore to indebted countries—in Africa and other 

regions—their economic “wholeness. ” 


The Africa Alternative Framework to Struc- 
tural Adjustment (AAF), proposed by the 
United Nations Economic Commission for 
Africa (ECA), is a prime example of an alterna- 
tive to present structural adjustment strate- 
gies. Officially adopted in 1989 by all African 
Ministers of Economic Planning and Finance, 
the AAF endorses 


... self-reliance as both the goaf.and the 
means through which the region will 
eventually find its true identity, full dig- 
nity, and historic strength. It is also the 


“expanding exports, and 


goal and the means by which the region 
will find the capacity to master its 
resources, its development, and _ its 
future. ! | 


In evaluating SAPs from the point of view of 
Africa’s basic development objectives, the UN 
commission found that even if SAPs were to 
succeed in increasing economic growth, 
improving trade 
balances, critical development goals such as 
food self-reliance, poverty alleviation, and sus- 
tainable development would not be achieved. 


development. 


Unlike SAPs, the AAF policy options take into 
consideration differences between countries 
in history, resources, and industrial capacity. 
Also unlike SAPs, the AAF’s primary goal is 
not the accumulation of foreign exchange for 
debt payments, but long-term economic 


The specific goals of the AAF programme for 

economic self-reliance include 

e enabling peoples to feed themselves by 
achieving a balance between production of 
food for domestic consumption and pro- 
duction of crops for export; 

e lessening import dependence, by moving 
away from current trends to import essen- 
tial needs, intermediate inputs, and capital 
goods; 

e re-aligning production patterns with con- 
sumption so that people consume more 
domestically produced goods, e.g. food, 
clothing, housing, and basic services; 

e managing debt and debt servicing in order 
to allocate scarce foreign exchange accord- 
ing to development priorities. 


Strengthening productive capacity 


In contrast to the adjustment policies of 
SAPs, the AAF recognizes that economic 
transformation, and not just adjustment to 
external markets, is essential. 


In contrast to colonial and SAP strategies, the 
AAF insists that the expansion of agriculture 
and local industry go hand in hand. The AAf 
recognizes that, in the short-run, underde 
veloped countries are dependent on foreigr 
inputs. It therefore calls for careful allocation 
of foreign exchange for vital inputs only. 


A common effect of SAPs has been a de- 
terioration of infrastructure and industrial 


capacity, due to a lack of resources for mainte- 
nance. The AAF calls for the rehabilitation and 
rationalization of domestic productive capac- 
ity to promote economic growth and greater 
savings in foreign exchange. 


In contrast to SAPs’ insistence that credit be 
allocated through capital markets, in which 
credit goes to the highest bidder regardless of 
how it will be used, the AAF suggests that 
governments establish guidelines for credit 
allocation that favour food producers and the 
manufacturers of basic necessities. The aim 
of the AAF is to increase employment in the 
production of essential goods. 
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A Child in Nicaragua standing behind sacks of coffee. Policies re- 
commended as part of the African Alternative Framework to 
Structural Adjustment are designed to put food on the tables of 
local families through the introduction of land reform and 
increased investment in agriculture. 
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Under SAPs land-holding has become con- 
centrated in fewer hands. In contrast, the AAF 
sees land reform as necessary to the building 
of a sound agricultural sector. The AAF also 


recognizes the need to enhance the role of 


women as agents of change. 


Whereas SAPs tend to favour large-scale 
plantation agriculture and aim to attract for- 
eign investors to establish export-oriented 
assembly plants, the AAF suggests that gov- 
ernments adopt investment codes favouring 
small-scale industries and an environment 
hospitable to local entrepreneurs. 


Whereas financial services now tend to be 
over-centralized in large institutions located 
in urban centres, the AAF suggests that more 
rural financial institutions are needed to 


mobilize rural savings for reinvestment in the 
local economy. 


Defenders of SAPs argue that high real inter- 
est rates (that is nominal rates well above the 
rate of inflation) are necessary to stem capi- 
tal flight and encourage savings. Alterna- 
tively, the AAF suggests the use of multiple 
interest rates, so that anyone borrowing 
money for speculation would pay higher 
interest than someone taking out a loan for a 
productive investment. The weighted real 
rate of interest for savers would still be posi- 
tive. Such a policy would have a triple 
benefit: increased mobilization of domestic 
savings, reduced speculation, and a shift of 
resources into productive activities. 


While SAPs aim to establish a single unified 
exchange rate, the AAF recognizes that 
parallel exchange rates are a fact of life in 
many countries. Legitimizing multiple 
exchange rates would encourage capital 
inflows (especially from nationals working 
abroad), discourage capital flight, allocate 
scarce foreign exchange to purchase essen- 
tial imports, and discourage luxury imports. 


Whereas SAPS largely deny the role of 
governments as agents of economic develop- 
ment, the AAF recognizes the need for some 
state investment in a mixed economy. While 
SAPs generally omit subsidies—except those 
targeted to transnational corporations—the 
AAF advocates the creation of special funds 
for loans at subsidized interest rates to cer- 
tain groups to encourage a variety of produc- 
tive activities and small enterprises (e.g. 
cooperatives, family businesses, and private 
and public firms). 


improving incomes 


Increased wages and _ redistribution of 
income in favour of the poor are vital for self- 
reliant development. Improvement of the 
purchasing power of the marginalized 
increases demand for basic goods and ser- 
vices and creates a market for local industry. 
The AAF suggests several measures for 
improving income distribution and spending 
patterns. 


SAPs’ concentration on cutting government 
expenditures diverts attention from the possi- 
‘bility of increasing revenues through tax 
reform. The AAF suggests enlarging the tax 
base and improving the efficiency and integ- 
rity of tax collection. 


Despite the fact that sub-Saharan African 
governments spend less money on educa- 
tion than on the military, IMF and the World 
Bank prescriptions never include cuts to mili- 
tary spending. In contrast, the AAF calls for 
reduced government spending on the mili- 
tary and other non-productive activities. 


SAPs recommend privatization of most pub- 
licly-owned enterprises. The AAF takes a more 
pragmatic view. It distinguishes essential 
publicly-supplied goods and services, such as 
potable water, electricity, sanitation, health 
services, and strategic industries, from non- 
essential public enterprises, such as inter- 


SAP spending targets have 


tional airlines. Whereas SAPs reject almost 
any kind of public ownership, the AAF recog- 
nizes that many services would not be avail- 
able to large sections of the population with- 
out government involvement. 


The AAF allows for some privatization and 
withdrawal of government subsidies from 
non-essential enterprises, however, in order 
to free up resources for more productive inves- 
tments. 


Matching production with mass 
consumption 


inadequately 
accounted for actual social needs. The AAF 
would give first priority to realigning govern- 
ment spending towards domestic production to 
satisfy the consumption requirements of the 
majority. To achieve this goal, the AAF suggests 
a mix of the following spending policies: 


The AAF does not call for absolute economic 
self-sufficiency. Nevertheless, it recognizes 
that the kind of trade policies that promote 
self-reliance differ markedly from the free- 
trade policies characteristic of SAPs. Trade 
policies that promote self-reliance involve the 
prohibition, through tariffs and quotas, of non- 
essential imports and protection for domestic 
industrialization. 


In’ regard to foreign debt service payments, 
the AAF calls for limiting debt service as a 
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percentage of export earnings, to “levels con- 
sistent with sustaining and accelerating 
growth and development.” Only then will 
sufficient resources be freed to sustain socio- 
economic transformation. ; 


Institutional support for transformation 


The transition for debt bondage to self- 
reliance will involve the establishment of new, 
more democratic institutions that re-focus ° 
development on local communities. 


The last point on this list is, perhaps, the most 
important of all. Without mass participation, 
the AAF cannot succeed. In February 1990, an 
important conference was held in Arusha, 
Tanzania to discuss how the African Alterna- 
tive Framework might be implemented. Parti- 
cipants at that conference, representing Afri- 
can governments, women’s organizations, 


youth, trade unions and non-governmental 


organizations unanimously declared 


... popular participation [to be] both a 


means and an end. As an instrument of | 


development, popular participation pro- 
vides the driving force for ... people- 
based development processes... .Asan 
end in itself, popular participation is the 
fundamental right of the people to fully 
and effectively partipate in the ... deci- 
sions that affect their lives .. . (from the 


African Charter for Popular Participation. 


in Development and Transformation). 


International solidarity 


Citizens of countries fighting to liberate them- 
selves from debt and their brothers and 


sisters in the North fighting for justice unite in 
the struggle for self-determination. In restor- 
ing the: self-determination that structural 
adjustment policies have denied, we hold in 
common three basic needs: 


1. Structural adjustment programmes must 
be rejected. 


2. An agreement among all the world's 
nations must be sought, presumably 
through the United Nations General 
Assembly, to create a new international 
monetary order. As part of this new order, 
interest rates must be returned to their his- 
torical real levels—in the range of 1% to 
1.5%—-and debts accumulated since 1980 
must be recalculated retroactively at these 
levels. 


3. The sovereign right of peoples to pursue 
self-reliant community (including national 
community) development, in the interest 
of the majority, must be respected. This 
will allow the adoption of policies such as 
those recommended in the African Alter- 
native Framework. * 
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RESPONSES AT THE GRASSROOTS 


The chapter of this title in Women and the World Economic Crisis (see page 43) tells how 
women are responding to the debt crisis by coming out of their homes, organizing, and 
generally participating in a wider world. They have started sewing cooperatives, farm and 
dairy cooperatives, and revolving funds. They are creating their own banks. They are 
taking loans and paying them back with earnings from their projects. They are training 
themselves in income-generating activities and maintenance and repair of equipment. 
They are writing books and sharing their knowledge in local languages. They are creating 
communal kitchens to pool their resources. And they are speaking outin political fora. 


Strategies based on self-reliance are not unique to women and women’s groups, though 


recent world economic events may have forced women to become more deliberate in the 
development of such strategies. And strategies based on collective action are deeply 
rooted in many cultures. 


‘CMC has recently come to know one such tradition, native to the Mossi culture of the 


Yatenga region of Burkina Faso, which over nearly 25 years has been transformed into 
one ofthe most successful African self-help movements—the Federation Naam/6-S. 


Villagers in Burkina Faso, like other African countnes, face not only the economic 
difficulties common to former colonies, but also the difficulties of sheer survival in a harsh 
climate that has been made even more harsh by intermittant droughts since the early 
1970s. Pierre Pradervand, writing below for the Christian Science Monitor, reports on 


whatis called the peasant movement, and specifically on the Federation Naam/6-S. 


“The agricultural experts told me, ‘It’s 


-impossible to store potatoes in this climate 


without them sprouting.’ Well, | have proved 
you can.” 


Halidou Sawadogo is standing next to the 
potato cellar he designed in his home village of 
Séguénéga, Burkina Faso. Burrowed 10 feet 
underground, it is equipped with a ventilation 
system that maintains the temperature at a 
constant 15 degrees C below the outside 
temperature. Mr Sawadogo never finished 
primary school. 


He speaks with quiet passion and optimism of 
the challenges facing Africa. “If our6-S peasant 
Organization continues, we will forget the very 
word famine. Forinstance, | still have grain from 
last year in my family granary. Together we will 
end hunger by the year 2000.” 


Sawadogo typifies a new attitude among many 
African peasants. He and other peasant 


leaders are the spearhead of a sizable 


movement that is bringing peasants together in 
small groups and fundamentally changing life in 
many African villages Confident, innovative, 
and committed, they are bent on achieving self- 
reliance. 


“The peasant movement represents the future 
of Africa,” says Fernand Vincent, founder of a 
European-based NGO that establishes links 
between peasant groups on three continents. 
“Western NGOs should efface themselves 
more and more and let this movement come to 
the fore. The future belongs to the peasants and 
other grass-roots popular movements—if they 
manage to acquire the needed means and 
know-how and a real understanding of 
economic forces. 


With a few exceptions, these groups sprang up 
spontaneously in the 1970sin response to rapid 
and far-reaching environmental economic, 
social, and cultural changes. Instead of waiting 
for outside help, some innovators began 
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organizing villages: Jean-Gabriel 
Séni or Bernard Lédéa 
Ouedraogo in Burkina Faso, 
Robinson Gaparé in Zimbabwe, 
Demba Mansaré in Senegal. 


Many ofthe groups function atthe 
village level only, uniting from 20 
to 80 farmers to work on small 
development projects, 
sometimes with outside help, 
sometimes with their own means. 
Others form regional 
organizations. In Burkina Faso, 
One federation has gathered 
under its wings 2500 groups. 
- Some, like the National Farmers 
Association of Zimbabwe, aim at 
organizing all the African 
smallholders ofthe country. 


WCC Photo 


A striking characteristic of this movement is that 
itis predominantly made up of women—though 
they do not often appear at the head of the 
Organizations. In the Sahel, women make up 
between two-thirds and three-quarters of the 
Organized peasants. In some areas of Kenya, 
they make up more than 90%. The dominant 
role of women is partly because they produce 
about 75% of Africa’s food and because, in 
some areas, the men have gone to the cities 
looking for work. Women were the first to feel 
the harsh environmental changes. “We are 
closerto the children,” says Tédy Baof Senegal. 


The peasant self-help movement is initiating 
changes at all levels: in relationships between 
men and women andin astronger cohesiveness 


within communities and cooperation between 


families, ethnic groups, villages, and even 
regions. It is also leading to significant 
improvement in living standards and nutrition, 
despite the impoverishment of countries due to 
external debt and belying the stereotype of 
universal deterioration in Africa. In some areas, 
young men with high school diplomas are 
leaving cities to come back to the villages to 
work, and in many areas jobs created by the 
village groups are slowing down migration to 
uban areas. 


Most striking of all are the changes in attitudes. 
“One ofthe manythings this peasant movement 
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A planning meeting of leaders of the Association Jeunesse Agricole de Casamance 
(AJAC) (the Rural Youth Association of the Casamance Region), Senegal. 


is doing for the farmers is the improvement of 
their self-image and hence their sense of 
identity, in the ‘rediscovery’ of a centuries-old 
capital: traditional knowledge,” commented 
Paul Jubin, project chief of Lentenaction, a 
Roman Catholic private voluntary organization 
based in Switzerland. 


The Naam/6-S movement 


The international counterpart of the Naam 
Federation of Burkina Faso, the 6-S Association 
now comprises member groups in nine Sahelian 
countries. Based in Burkina Faso, the 
association, whose name in French stands for 
“Using the dry season in the savanna and the 
Sahel,” is active throughout the region. A 
growing number of observers believe it points to 
a more efficient and less charity-oriented, 
Western-controlled form of aid. Villagers who 
are members of 6-S groups say that it has 
transformed their lives both socially and 
economically. 


“We are 6-S,” says Ibrahim Seck, a peasant 
organizer from Diogo, Senegal. Bara Biombeleé, 
the village chief of Dogani-Béré, adds, “Six-S is 
for us asymbol of hope. With 6-S we achieved 
things we never dreamed we could.” 


Nearly all the members of the 6-S General 
Assembly, the chief governing body, are 
peasant farmers. “Six-6 is not only a model 


approach for Africa, but for the whole third 
world, because the decision-making process is 
really in the hands of the farmers themselves,” 
says Paul Jubin. “Northern NGOs have to 
accept the fact that our funds will more and more 
be managed in an autonomous manner by 
peasant organizations themselves.” 


Six-6 channels the funds it receives from private 
and government donors in Europe to various 
peasant organizations and village groups 
without knowing exactly how the funds will be 


used. Instead of “project aid,” in which the donor 
too often pulls the strings, it is “trust aid.” The 
donor (6-S) trusts that the recipient will spend 
the money wisely and, above all, in the spirit of 
self-help that is the cornerstone of the 6-S 
philosophy. For village projects the money is 
made available on a loan basis. The village 
must pay it back with interest, once the project 
pays off. By and large, the system functions 
remarkably well. It is in part because of this 
unique system of funding that the Sahel is so far 
ahead of other parts of Africa in terms of 
organized grassroots peasant movements. 
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A future1992 issue of Contact will explore in greater detail the 
Naam/6-S movement—its unique features, its similarities to 
peasant movements in other parts of Africa and the world, its 
leadership, andits potentialas adevelopment model. 


Photo: Jeremy Hartley/OXFAM 


Farmers in Tombouctou, Mali building a digue to hold water in a river bed for cultivation of rice. 
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The Debt-Swap Controversy 


The debt-for-nature swap—an agreement in which small portions of a Third 
World country’s foreign debt are exchanged for a commitment to protect 
threatened rainforest-have become increasingly popular with conservation 
groups since they were initiated in 1987 At least six have been completed and. 
negotiations for others are underway. Conservation groups view them as 
innovative; critics call them shortsighted half-measures. The International 
Organization of Consumers Unions (lIOCU), Penang took a brief look at the 
controversy in the 26 October 1989 issue of its publication Consumer Lifelines. 
We quote freely below from that article by Louise Crosby, adding updated 
material as relevant. 


Debt-for-nature swaps. Are they a creative 
way of reducing foreign debt and protecting 
vulnerable rainforest at the same time or yet 
another means of sanctioning the inequitable 
economic and social order that leads to rain- 
forest destruction in the first place ? 


Any way you look at it, deals involving the 
exchange of small portions of foreign debt for 
promises to protect endangered tracts of land 
are becoming increasingly popular with con- 
servation groups. Although at best they can 
wipe out only a tiny fraction of the total Third 
World debt, they are making funds available 
to protect thousands of hectares of irreplace- 
able rainforest that might otherwise be 
exploited or destroyed. 


At least six have been completed since the 
first exchange took place in 1987, Among 
them are agreements involving US$9 million 
to buy and manage parkland in Ecuador, 
US$3 million for conservation projects in 
Costa Rica, and US$250000 to protect a 
135 000 forest reserve in Bolivia. Debt-for- 
nature swaps were endorsed by leaders of the 
Group of Seven most industrialized countries 
at their summit in July 1989. 


How do they work? Using its own funds, a 
non-profit organization purchases, at a dis- 
count rate from a commercial bank, a portion 
of a developing country’s foreign debt. 
Instead of paying the debt to the conservation 
organization, the country agrees to set aside 
an equivalent amount in local currency for 
forest management, or to create new 
protected parkland. 


Banks are not the big losers in debt-swap 
deals. They get some repayment on what 
were considered bad debts, plus commis- 
sions and tax rebates on what are viewed as 
charitable contributions. 
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' farsighted, 


At first glance, debt swaps appear to please 
everyone, but critics see several problems. 
They believe that getting involved in debt 
swaps compromises a non-profit organiza- 
tion's ability to challenge the economic 
order that brought about environmental 
destruction in the first place. Debt-swaps are 
a stop-gap solution to larger, more funda- 
mental problems. What is really needed is a 
comprehensive strategy that 
works towards long-term change. 


- Critics also say development swaps infringe 


national sovereignty by influencing national 
policy, as Third World. governments are 
obliged to divert resources into areas or pro- 
jects that are not priorities for them. Swaps | 
introduce reform measures that few develop- 
ing countries would initiate on their own. 


“Some economists also warn that converting 


debt into local currency encourages govern- 
ments to print extra banknotes, thus fueling 
inflation. Conservationists, however, say that 
the effect of swaps on inflation has been 
minimal. 


There is also fear among bankers that selling 
debts at discount prices isn't fair to countries 
that have kept up interest payments and 
maintained their credit rating. 


Regardless of the varying viewpoints, debt- 
for-nature swaps are catching on. Debt-for- 
nature exchanges are neither a solution to the 
debt and conservation crisis of the Third 
World nor a new method of conservation 
imperialism,” writes Deborah Burand in 
Development Forum. “At best, [they] enable 
conservationists working in developing coun- 
tries to use their limited financial resources 
more effectively.” x 


USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 


Women and the World Economic Crisis, 
edited by Jeanne Vickers 


This book is the first in the Women and World 
Development Series developed by the United 
Nations NGO Group on Women and 
Development, designed to make available the 
most recent information, debate, and action on 
world development issues, and the impact on 
women. 


Women and the World Economic Crisis 
contributes solidly to the search for 
understanding of and solutions to the economic 
crisis. As editor Jean Vickers explains, it was 
written specifically “to illustrate the links 
between the various factors which have given 
rise to the effects of [the economic] crisis, and of 
adjustment policies, upon vulnerable groups— 
especially women; and to examine the ways in 
which people and groups have responded by 
creating their own opportunities for survival and 
development.” 


The book accomplishes this thoroughly, 
providing an analysis of the crisis (including its 
impact on health); an overview of policy 
responses on the part of governmental, 
intergovernmental, and non-governmental 
bodies, including action groups at the 
grassroots level; case studies on five 
developing countries; and finally a chapter 
devoted to concepts of solidarity and co- © 
responsibility. Annexes provide a glossary of 
every day terms related to the subject; materials 
and guidance for group or individual study and 
action; alist of organisations active in the area of 
debt, adjustment, and women; and a selective 
bibliography. 


For full details on the series and information on 
howto order, write to 

Zed Books Ltd 

57 Caledonian Road 

London N1 9BU 

United Kingdom 


Investin People’s Health 


The link between the economics and health is 
not a recent discovery. In response to the 
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mounting concern of its governing bodies as to 
the adverse effects on health of the world 
economic situation—particularly the debt crisis 
and related structural adjustment policies—the 
World Health Organization (WHO) directly 
addressed this question at the 1990 World 
Health Assembly. 


The WHO booklet ./nvest in People’s Health 
contains the statements made to the 1990 
Assembly by three world leaders. Although this 
document does not directly tackle the existing 
international economic order as a major cause 
of the problem, it provides useful material, 
particularly the statement by President Robert 
Mugabe of Zimbabwe, in reminding 
governments of their original commitment to 
PHC, as agreed at Alma-Ata in 1978. President 
Mugabe chides WHO Member States for not 
moving quickly and purposefully enough 


towards fulfilling the goals of PHC and urges: 


them to “redeem the sacred pledge we made a 
dozen years ago.” He also calls for an entirely 
new international economic order if health for all 
is to be attained, but goes no furtherin indicating 
whatthis might entail. 


It remains for the people and people’s 
organizations to remind their governments of 
their original promise and to push them back on 
the track. If you think that this booklet might be 
useful to you in that task, it can be obtained free 
of charge from WHO atthe following address: 


World Health Organization 
PCO 

Avenue Appia 

1211 Geneva 27 
Switzerland 


Strengthening Health Management in 
Districts and Provinces—Handbook for 
Facilitators by A. Cassels and K. Janovsky 


This World Health Organization manual 
provides practical tools, advice, and 
encouragement needed to help district and 
provincial health management teams tackle— 


and overcome—the problems encountered in. — 


their daily work. Addressed to facilitators, the 
book concentrates on the use of three carefully 
planned and timed workshops as a framework 
a 


Re 


for identifying and analysing problems, 
developing practical solutions, and preparing 
and revising action plans in the light of 
experience gained. 


Based on practical experience and subsequent 
field testing, the manual also shows how district 
managers in a diversity of settings have set 
about solving key problems of programme 
implementation, whether concerning the 
maintenance of vehicles or the supply of 
essential drugs. 


Organized in three parts, the manual includes 
1) an overview of the problem-based learning 
process used in the book and recommended for 
use in the field, 2) operational guidelines for 
planning, facilitation, and support once the 
decision has been made to strengthen health 
management, and 3) a detailed guide to the 
scheduling of three separate workshops, 
including model handouts for adaptation locally. 


Available in English (with French translation 
planned) at SF20/US$15 (SF14/US$10 in 
developing countries) from WHO local sales 
agents ordirectly from WHO, Geneva: 


World Health Organization 
Distribution and Sales 
1211 Geneva 27 
Switzerland 
Integral Spirituality—Resources for 


Community, Justice, Peace, and the Earth 
by Donal Dorr 


Many individuals are involved in the service of 
humanity, and particularly the poor and 
oppressed. Many understand the motivation for 
their involvement, but others just find 
themselves involved. To both groups, this book 
is aninvaluable addition to existing resources on 
how to share in solidarity with the poor through 
facilitating their awakening to their own 
strengths so that they might engage fully in the 
activities and processes that affect theirlives. 


This unique book—based on the author's 
experience and written from an_ intensely 
personal point of view—provides useful 
materials, examples, exercises, and “how-to” 
hints of use to the individual and to the group 
facilitator. It spells out the basic elements of 


“balanced spirituality” so necessary to the 
building of a healing community: — structural 
justice, coupled with respect for creation; 
interpersonal respect and mutual trust and 
acceptance; personal integrity and 
responsibility; ecological sensitivity; 
participation (requiring transparency, humility, 
and sensitivity); peace (shalom); and the use of 
power for the purpose of facilitation, not 
domination or coercion. 


- Available in English through bookstores or 
directly from the publisher: 


Gilland Macmillan Ltd. 
Goldenbridge 

Dublin 8 

lreland 


The rational use of drugs in the management 
ofacute diarrhoeain children 


This highly useful World Health Organization 
report, reviewed in Contact No. 120, is now 
available in an Indian edition, for sale in India 
only. Available from: 


D.K. Publishers Distributors (P) Ltd. 


1, Ansari Road, Darya Ganj 
New Delhi-110002 


India 
We are happy to LA SALUD 
announce the 
publication in Spanish 
of the Christian INTEGRAL 
Medical Commission 
study originally Cee 
entitled Healing and ~ EN LA SALUD 
Wholeness—The es 
Churches’ Role in MB, 
Health (see Contact | “vio diRlS aon 


No. 119, page 16), by 
the Latin American Council 


of Churches 
(Consejo Latinoamericano de Iglesias) (CLAI). 


For information on how you might obtain a 
copy write to 
Consejo Latinoamericano de Iglesias 
Av. Patria 640 piso 11 
Quito 
Ecuador 


CMC NEWS 


We announce changes in the lives of several 
CNC staff. 


Dave Hilton, CMC associate director and editor 
of Contact, has left Geneva to resettle in the 
United States. We wish Dave and his wife 


~Laveta well. For those of you who would like to 


be in touch, their new address is 8605 
Allisonville Road, No. 197, Indianapolis, IN 
46250-1552, USA. 


Contact editorial assistant Candace Corey was 
happily married to Erik Jagel on 16 July 1991. 
Mrs Jagel assumes responsibility for the 
production of Contact. 


We welcome Jacqueline Dora Pfenninger 
among us. Jacqueline was born to CMC 
administrative assistant Tina Pfenninger and 
herhusband René on 23 January 1992. 


Rich versus poor? 


‘In this struggle, where the poor and those in- 


solidarity with them often view the rich as the 
“enemy,” it is perhaps surprising to hear of 
wealthy individuals uniting in recognition that 
their wealth actually provides them an 
opportunity to join in the struggle on the side of 
the poor. Ministry of Money is such an 
organization. Its members work together to 
discover how they can use their wealth in the 
service of peace and justice. Their motto: 
growth in discipleship, compassion forthe poor, | 
global stewardship. 


To this end, Ministry of Money publishes a 
newsletter and organizes workshops and 
“pilgrimages” to communities and countries in 
economic crisis. Its October 1991 newsletter 
quotes United Methodist (USA) Bishop Joseph 


. Yeakel's observation that “the major problem 


facing the Church in America is not poverty, but 
affluence,” and Mother Teresa, sharing with a 
group of Ministry of Money pilgrims in Calcutta, 
as saying that “America’s wealth makes her 
poverty much worse than India’s because it 
leads to spiritual death.” The newsletter also 
quotes wealthy individuals who have been 
awakened by such sharp criticism and actual 
experience living among the poor and who are 
nowusing their wealth to help others. 
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